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I must confess that Dr. Eberstadt does not succeed in conveying 
to me his opinion, if he has one, as to the relation of the Fratcmitas 
to the Magisterium. Does he suppose that in some early cases 
they were both to be found attached to the same body of craftsmen, 
and that they coalesced to form the later Zunft — the one giving 
the spirit, the other the form ? Or have we here to do with local 
differences ? 

Finally, in the fifth section, Dr. Eberstadt deals with his critics. 
The subject is such a tangled one, that I have not the least intention 
of joining in the fray; but it is evident that some of our author's 
younger assailants have been inadequately armed for the conflict. 
And it is time also to protest against the habit, which some critics 
have fallen into, of tacking on to their own condemnation or praise a 
set of elaborate references to the similar judgments of others. Most 
reviewing, even in Germany, is done hastily, and the names of the 
young men who thus flesh their virgin swords carry not a ha'porth 
of weight. Dr. Eberstadt may have been somewhat hasty in his 
formulations ; some of his distinctions, such as that between " Hand- 
werkerverbande iibertragenen Rechts " and " Handwerkerschaften eigenen 
JRechts" — quite untranslatable in English — may be a little too 
sharp; but he is evidently master of a wide range of learning; his 
exegesis of particular documents is usually probable enough ; and 
his book deserves to be treated with respect. We must look for- 
ward with interest to the further exposition and exemplification of 
his views ; and when he gives them to us, I would suggest that he 
should omit any further reference to the critics and also furnish us 
with the exact words of the texts upon which he relies. 

Harvard University. W. J. Ashley. 

Famines in India. By Romesh C. Dutt. London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1900. — xx and 323 pp. 

Most books on famines in India spring from a tangle of ideas — 
some wrong, some right. The three usual errors are a misconception 
of the nature of the assessment levied for revenue, a mistaken notion 
of the weight of taxation and a false opinion in regard to the asso- 
ciation of taxation with famine. The first two errors are avoided in 
this book. The assessment paid directly to the state is called, not 
a rent, but a tax ; for the British Raj has never claimed to own the 
land and draw rent from it but, like the Hindu Raj, to levy taxes for 
revenue. It is recognized that also, while Central India is overtaxed, 
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Northern India is taxed fairly. But the third false opinion is not 
merely admitted into this book: it is made the tent-pole of the whole 
erection, in the formula, " Famine is due to overtaxation." A third 
of the book consists of "Open Letters" to Lord Curzon, and the 
remaining two-thirds are made up of twenty-four appendices of sta- 
tistics and speeches. The appendices repeat the letters to a great 
extent, as the letters repeat themselves and the preface. Pet 
phrases are repeated, such as "The interests of the land-revenue 
receive greater consideration than the well-being of the people." In 
other words, the book is hastily put together and would have been 
improved by sharp excision. 

But Mr. Dutt had no intention of composing an artistic book, 
when he prepared the indictment condensed into the one bitter sen- 
tence cited above. None can read his volume without pity for the 
wretched husbandmen whose cause he pleads. Overtaxation and 
starvation, on the one hand, and, on the other, Lord Salisbury's 
"fatal objection to limiting land payments to fifty per cent on the 
rent, we cannot afford it," and "India must be bled" — these are 
the contrasts that provoke the " Open Letters." And, indeed, it 
is not pleasant for those who believe that England's rule is meant 
to be beneficial to India, to hear a Maharaja pleading before the 
Viceroy's Council that " Government should not draw from the land- 
holders more than sixty per cent of the village income." * 

Yet, sympathy is one thing and discrimination another. The 
protest against extortion is in place; but prefixed to this protest — 
and, in fact, making the chief argument of the " Open Letters " — is 
the fallacious theory that famine is caused by taxation. To under- 
stand the process of reasoning which leads to this result, it will be 
necessary to call attention to some well-known items of Indian 
financial polity. 

All India is divided into three parts 2 : the North, where the taxa- 
tion is fixed and just ; the South, where taxation is not always fixed 
and not always just ; and the Middle, where taxation is regularly 

1 Speech of the Maharaja of Dharbanga, March 28, 1900. 

2 There are no such financial or political divisions, but they may be made for 
the sake of clearness of view. The formal divisions are Bengal (Zemindar land- 
lord, twenty per cent of gross produce as rent, permanent settlement), North 
West and Oudh (tax, eight per cent), Punjab (ten per cent), Madras (twelve to 
thirty-one per cent), Bombay (twenty to thirty-three per cent), Central Provinces 
(thirty-three per cent) — all having direct tax except Bengal and parts of Punjab 
and Madras ; none having permanent settlement except Bengal, but thirty-years 
settlements obtaining in Punjab and Bombay. 
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uncertain and often unjust. In the North, the cultivator's tax is a 
rent paid to a landlord, who in turn pays the government, or it is a 
direct tax to the state. The revenue drawn is from five to six per 
cent and from eight to ten per cent, according to the district ; but 
where there is a landlord, the cultivator pays him twenty per cent 
of the gross produce. In the South the revenue is from twelve to 
twenty per cent ; in Middle India, from twenty to thirty-three per 
cent (of the gross produce). The differences of tax-amount are 
increased by the fact that in the North the settlement of the rate 
of taxation either is fixed forever by the permanent settlement or 
is adjusted not oftener than once in a generation (thirty years); 
whereas in the South, and part of the Middle, there is no certainty 
in regard to future rates, and constant enhancement of taxes adds 
to the burden of taxation already much greater than is the rule of 
the North. To put the case in a nutshell, the Bengal peasant is 
not taxed by the government, but pays a fixed rent to the native 
landlord, and the maximum demanded of him is the minimum 
demanded of the Bombay peasant, who is taxed directly by the 
English government ; 1 while — what is quite as great a grievance — 
the English tax is without elasticity and is pitilessly regular. 
Generally speaking, then, the lot of the peasant as regards taxation 
is hardest in the Bombay and Central Provinces. Now, as every one 
knows, the inhabitants of the Bombay and Central Provinces have 
suffered most from the late famine. Ergo: Famine comes from 
overtaxation. 

Mr. Dutt does not deny, of course, that lack of rain is the primary 
cause of famine, as it exists to-day. But he argues in this way : 
Drought is one thing, famine is another. If the cultivators of 1896 
(when the famine began) had not been overtaxed, they would have 
had enough to carry them through a dry season or two ; but, as their 
resources had been exhausted by taxes, they had nothing and so 
starved. This starvation or famine is due, then, to overtaxation. 
Where the taxes were most severe, the famine was felt most severely. 
This line of argument is then applied to former famines ; and from 
a survey of all the famines of the century is drawn the induction 
that famines have not been severe where taxes have been low, and 

1 In Bengal the peasant pays from one-sixth to one-fifth ; in Bombay, from 
one-fifth to one-third of his grain; and one-third of the produce is the usual 
amount exacted of the peasant of the Central Provinces, where, though there are 
landlords, the landlords' rates are fixed from time to time by the government — 
that is, enhanced at irregular intervals. 
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where settlements have either been permanent or have been made at 
long intervals ; but where, and as soon as, taxes have risen and per- 
manence has given place to uncertainty in regard to the amount 
of future assessments, famine has resulted in its worst form. 

But there are certain considerations which refute this generaliza- 
tion. To take the famine of 1896 : What is left of taxation as 
a factor, when it is remembered, in contrasting, for example, the con- 
dition of the Punjab and the Central Provinces, that the drought 
itself began earlier and was much more severe in the latter than in 
the former province ; that the latter has no system of irrigation, while 
the superb water-ways of the Punjab are the best in India; that 
the Punjab is the district longest settled and is without wild tribes, 
while the distress in the Central Provinces was due largely to the 
fact that much of the land has been very lately settled by people only 
half-civilized? In the Punjab the well-trained peasants flocked to 
the relief-works without invitation ; in many cases in the Central 
Provinces the half-savage inhabitants had to be hunted up before 
they would venture into the works. Yet not one of these items 
figures in Mr. Dutt's account ! Why not admit, also, that the real 
cause of distress in Bombay in former times was that the native 
Mahrattas had sacked the country and prevented the sowing of 
crops? Mr. Dutt says that the "ravages caused by the Holkar" 
were a famine-factor, along with " mistakes made in revenue admin- 
istration." The Holkar's devilries leave small margin for overtaxa- 
tion theories to draw on. All was set right, as Mr. Dutt admits, in 
Northern India by the middle of the last century, but what happened 
in Bengal in 1874? A million people would have starved to death 
but for English charity and forethought. Can Mr. Dutt seriously 
argue that, because the government foresaw and armed itself against 
this famine so effectively that no lives were lost, therefore the rate of 
taxation did not cause a famine? In the great famine of Orissa 
thousands died because there was no way of transporting grain 
and because inundations slew them — yet " lack of permanent set- 
tlement " is given as the chief cause of the distress. Then there 
was a drought in 1876 in Northern India, where, according to the 
theory, no famine ought to have followed, because here the tax 
is reasonable. What happened ? How did the greatly improved 
conditions of taxation affect the staying power of the people ? 
There was a very severe famine, with an " excess mortality of 
1,250,000." In a word, the history of famines shows that Mr. Dutt's 
contention that "famines have been more fatal in those places 
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where cultivators are least protected against overassessment " 
(p. 19) is true only when a heavy tax happens to coincide with 
much more important factors. Bengal is the most fertile part of 
India ; the Central Provinces are little better than a desert at the 
best. The Punjab has irrigation ; Bombay has none. These are 
the weightier reasons why drought produces more distress in Middle 
than in Northern India, though, of course, a heavy tax adds still 
more to it. 

But reforms are needed. In the last sixty years an increase of 
sixty per cent has .been made in the tax extorted from the Bombay 
farmer. Prices have not risen to correspond to this rise ; yet the 
government continues its method of enhancement and demands a 
fifth to a third of all the produce. Mr. Dutt begs for seven reforms : 
(1) When rental comes through landlords, the State's demand to be 
limited to half the rental (this is the good old Saharanpur rule of 
1854, which government now "cannot afford") ; (2) direct taxes for 
revenue not to exceed twenty per cent of gross produce ; * (3) no 
enhancement of tax except on the ground of increase of prices ; 2 
(4) resettlement of rate of taxation not oftener than once in thirty 
years ; (5) extra cesses (besides land revenue) not to exceed six and 
a half per cent of gross produce ; ' (6) ten million rupees annually to 
be spent (not on military expeditions but) on irrigation works, and 
cultivators not to be forced to pay extra rent for water they do not 
use (as is the practice at present, on the score of beneficial perco- 
lation) ; (7) right of appeal from decision of settlement officers to 
civil courts. 

The last request is an unfortunate addition. The other reforms 
are demanded by every consideration of justice and polity, and it 
may be hoped that Mr. Dutt will have the satisfaction of feeling 
that he has contributed to so desirable a result. One cannot but 
regret that the accusation against England is made so sweeping. 
The very statistics here given and the author's own admissions 
show that these reforms are needed, not for all India, but only for 
certain cases in certain districts. England has not made famines, 
but she has not done as much as she might have done to guard 

1 The Hindu kings took i6f per cent as their highest tax; the Moghul took 
33J. The English in Middle India take from 20 to 33^. 

2 At present, taxes are enhanced on the strength of a supposed improvement, 
such as a road opened near by, without any certain benefits derived from it. 

8 That is, the whole tax (with the revenue) not to be more than 26$ per cent 
of the produce. 
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against them ; and in the Bombay and Central Provinces she has 

heavily overtaxed the wretched peasants. Mercy for them, and the 

wisdom concealed in the fable of the golden egg, may well induce 

some of the changes here recommended. , TT 

Washburn Hopkins. 

Yale University. 

A History of British India. By Sir William Wilson Hun- 
ter. Vols. I and II. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1899- 
1900.-475, 419 pp. 

The origin and development of England's vast empire in Asia 
form one of the most picturesque episodes in history, as well as 
one of the most far-reaching events in the progress of colonization 
and civilization. They afford matter for reflection, not only to the 
statesman, the military student and the ethical philosopher, but 
also, above all, to the economist and the sociologist. Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, who had prepared himself for this task by a long 
career as an administrative official, as well as by a profound study 
of these various aspects of the problem, has succeeded in writing a 
work which, although a torso, will long remain a model of its kind. 

In his earlier works, more especially in the Annals of Rural 
Bengal, Orissa, the Life of the Earl of Mayo and the Life of Bryan 
Houghton Hodgson, as well as in a number of descriptive and sta- 
tistical volumes on the Indian Empire as a whole and on its various 
districts, the author laid the foundations for this more compre- 
hensive work, of which he lived to complete only two volumes. 
During his thirty-four years of investigation, he was engaged almost 
continuously in forming such conclusions as those presented in these 
instalments of a monumental work. Books which thus appeal at 
once to the scholar and to the general public are exceedingly rare. 
Sir William Hunter has not shunned the paraphernalia and acces- 
sories of erudition ; every statement of fact is attested in the notes, 
and many of these notes are long and detailed. Yet the narrative 
flows on smoothly, and the style is so rarely attractive as to give the 
work peculiar interest and charm. As a literary masterpiece alone, 
it would deserve a long and eulogistic notice. We shall have to 
content ourselves with calling attention to a few points that are of 
special interest to the student of economic and social history. 

In an opening chapter the author gives an admirable survey of 
the old trade routes to India, from the earliest times to the sixteenth 
century. This is followed by a study of the quest for India by water 



